PALANKEEN   TRAVELLING

of deluging the adjacent district was, therefore, a very
obvious though a dreadful weapon in the hands of
whichever party held possession of the banks during
those formidable wars in which the French and English
contended for the sovereignty of Hindustan. In the
long period of peaceful and secure repose which those
regions have enjoyed since the contest has been ter-
minated by the unquestioned supremacy of one party, the
supply of water, so curiously raised into the air, has been
appropriated exclusively to the irrigation of the country.

In the upper lands of Mysore, the peasants are
dependent chiefly on their tanks for moisture, as the
rains are uncertain in quantity, and transient in their
effects. The stock of water collected in these number-
less and extensive tanks or ponds, many of which well
deserve the name of lakes, is capable of being distri-
buted in the precise quantity and at the precise times
required. I have often been amused at observing with
what scrupulous care the persons appointed to distribute
the water let it off from these magnificent reservoirs.
The thirsty soil of Mysore, parched and riven by the
heat, drinks up the fluid with a grateful kind of relish, a
sort of animated enjoyment, at which I was never tired
of looking.

In describing things which lie so much out of ^the
ordinary course of observation, one becomes sensible
of the poverty of language. Thus the word "Tank
suggests to most people the idea of a common cistern
attached to a dwelling-house, and filled with rain-water
from pipes along the roof. The word "Pond", again
recalls images of muddy water, draggled post-horses,
rank weeks, and a combined fleet of ducks and geese
engaged in common warfare against frogs and worms.
To call the tanks of Mysore by the name of lakes would
be nearer the mark, for many of them well deserve that
appellation. The Moota Talou1 for example, or Rich

1 [Moti Talao, Pearl Tank.]
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